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front. Fundamentally, the Arabs claim that the teach-
ings of the Prophet, a dweller in the great Arabian desert,
apply with less realism to inhabitants of other regions.
The Turks, in objecting to the interpretations of the
Koran made by the Arabs, claim that their own concep-
tion of Allah is different; and, according to Prof. A. J.
Toynbee, the Committee of Union and Progress arranged
for its own translations from the Arabic. Another seri-
ous consideration is that the Mohammedan world em-
braces numerous sects and creeds which are frequently
more antagonistic to each other than to other religions.
There is the leading, orthodox sect, the Sunni, with its
shrines at Mecca and Al Madina; and then there are
many dissenters. In the latter group are the Shiahs,
with their influence radiating from the Iraqi cities of
Karbala, Najaf, Kadhimain and Samarra, all of which
are extremely sensitive to Persian influences. Their fol-
lowers include most of the Persian and Indian Moslems,
as well as a good proportion of coreligionists in the
Transcaucasus, southern Iraq, and in the Yemen. Con-
spicuous also, is the extreme Wahabi sect which has as its
center, Eiyadh, in central Arabia, the stronghold of the
powerful Ibn Saucl, Sheikh of Nejd. The Wahabi sect,
very strict in its interpretation of the Koran, is so
doctrinaire as to believe that there must be no change
from the original practices common in the time of the
Prophet. To them, among the extreme vices are the
wearing of jewels and precious stones, smoking, the use
of alcoholic drinks, and any change from the days of
the early khalif s regarding the position of women. Their
followers have no respect for either of the two main
Moslem sects, although they are somewhat less critical
of the Sunni. Their place in the Arabic world is one
of great importance, since Ibn Saud, the most powerful
chieftain in Arabia, whose quiescence has been secured
mainly through British gold, could doubtless make short